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Retreat 


Peace rests upon the earth. The distant hills 
Their blueness blend with heaven’s ebbing light; 
One single ray like angel-finger thrills 

Through vale, o’er hill, athwart the clouded height. 


More beauteous beauty on each beauty casts, 
To darker darkness dulls each darkening shade; 
And points to wreck of storm, late-raging, past, 
To field and glen in dewy freshness rayed. 


In thought I’m rapt from early things away, 
And as in heaven—the past seems as to-day, 
And spreads itself before me, like a world 

Whose beauties lie in solemn twilight furled. 


A year has flitted o’er my path and rolled 
Eternity’s portals back a trifling span; 

And in the light that streams upon my soul, 
A heaven-lit wand athwart the scene I scan. 


Now lingers it o’er flowers in fairness clad, 
Now points to dewy greenness, springing life, 
Anon to beauties, brighter days that had, 
Again to mazed shadows, wreck of strife. 


Each nook I know,—each fair, each faded flower; 
These breathe a saddening perfume—freshening those; 
But as I muse o’er each, the sun sinks lower 

And high into the heavens the finger shows. 


Aye, finger of light, thy sheen not all in vain 
Points to the coming day—to dawning life; 
So let the past its mouldering bones retain, 
To newer life I rise, to newer joys and strife. 


—T. Z. Austin, C. Ss. R. 








Father Tim Casey 


CONVINCING MRS. DEEGAN 
C. D. McEnniry, C. Ss. R. 


“Lord love you, Father Tim, but isn’t it the sad word about poor 
little Delia McKavney, an’ her five wee motherless childhre!” 

“Sure, they are not motherless yet, thank God—sick as she is, they 
are not motherless yet,” replied the priest. 

“Och, wirra, but they soon will be, the poor craythures!’” moaned 
the good woman. 

“Ts it your rheumatism that is making you such a doleful prophet, 
Mrs. Deegan? Mrs. McKavney may yet live to dance at your wake 
and mine. I saw her this morning—just came from there, in fact— 
and I noticed a decided improvement.” 

“Tis the last rally before the ind. An’ all thim misfortunate poor 
childhre! O Mother in heaven, have pity on thim.” 

’ “Come, come, what is the sense of burying the good woman before 
she is dead! I tell you she is better this morning, and with the help 
of God, there is still hope for recovery.” , 

“Sarra a chanct! Och, wirra, wirra—” 

“Why, Sorry a chance?” demanded Father Casey impatiently. 
“Did Almighty God reveal to you that Mrs. McKavney was going to 
die from this attack?” 

“Arrah, then,” she retorted, bristling in turn; “isn’t it yerself 
standin’ there that’s afther tellin’ me the poor sowl was anine-ted las’ 
night !” 

“So she was—anointed last night.” 

“She'll die, thin.” 

“Do you mean to say that the Sacrament of Extreme Unction will 
kill her?” 

“Oh—glory be to God—I wouldn’t say the likes of that.” 

“Then why,” persisted the priest, “do you maintain that she has no 
chance because she has received Extreme Unction?” 


“Because, Father Tim, dear, they dies afther they’re anine-ted.” 

“What are you saying, woman ?” 

“IT meant no offince, yer Reverence. I on’y said they dies afther 
they’re anine-ted. If it’s wrong to say that, I’ll not say it agin. But 
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sure you know it yerself, betther nor me. How manny poor sick 
craythures you have anine-ted since the day you were priested! An’ 
most of them died! Isn’t that true, now?” 

“Most of them died, but they were dying when I anointed them.” 

“Mind that now! Most of them died, sez he. An’ shure haven’t 
I seen it with me own eyes! Manny and manny’s the sick neighbor 
I’ve helped—if I do say it myself that shouldn’t. I’ve sent out Johnny 
or Mickey when they wor no higher nor the chair there to fetch the 
priest, an’ I’ve run from house to house to borry a dhrop of holy 
wather, or a bit of a blessed candle, an’ I’ve had all nate and in ordher 
against his coming—a little table, or oftener, when there was no little 
table to be had, a chair at the bedside wid a clane white cloth, or a 
clane white towel upon it, an’ upon that a crucifix an’ two lighted can- 
dles—or mebbe sometimes ony one, when I couldn’t get two, and a 
glass wid holy wather in it an’ a feather for a sprinkler, an’ another 
glass wid fresh water and a spoon—though sometimes, begor, the 
glasses were tay-cups—an’ siven little balls of cotton for the siven 
sinses. An’ Father O’Connor used to praise me for it, an’ say the 
Pope himself couldn’t prepare a sickroom for the administrashun of 
the las’ sacraments betther nor me. The heavens be his bed this day— 
shure, he was the gran’ priest! An’ ginerally, it wasn’t manny hours 
they lived afther they were anine-ted, barrin’ a few cases where they 
died before Father O’Connor could get there.” 

“You have been a good neighbor, Mrs. Deegan, and God and His 
Blessed Mother will be at your deathbed to reward you for your 
charity in preparing so many dying Christians for the reception of the 
last sacraments. But that insane and superstitious belief that one must 
die because he has received Extreme Unction made you delay too long 
in calling: for the priest—” 

“Shure, that’s how we did it in my day. If it weren’t for this 
spell of rheumathicks—bad cess to thim—lI’d be with poor little Mrs. 
McKavney this day. Why were they in such a hurry to have her 
anine-ted? She might ’ave recuperated, but now she’ll.die. Haven’t 
I seen it dozens of times—” 

“I tell you, woman, they don’t die because they’ve been anointed !” 
cried Father Casey. “They die because they are so sick that even Ex- 
treme Unction cannot save them.” 

“Glory be to God, you have the wonderful larnin’, Father Tim, 
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dear, but shure ’tis not for the likes of me to understhand these fine 
theelogical distinctions. All I know is that when they’re anine-ted they 
dies.” 

The good priest came dangerously near to losing his patience. 
Fortunately he knew the woman well enough to appreciate her golden 
qualities. “Her mistaken idea on this point is not from malice,” he 
reflected; “it is the result of a semi-superstitious fear that has been 
handed down from generation to generation until it has become so 
deeply implanted that it is hard to eradicate. I must teach her the 
true doctrine of the Church in regard to Extreme Unction. Once she 
is convinced, she will be a powerful aid in removing this mistaken 
idea from the minds of others.” He drew a chair near her bed, sat 
down, and began solemnly : 


“As a priest of God, I am going to explain to you the doctrine of 
the Church regarding Extreme Unction. Now, please listen, and do 
not interrupt me until I shall have finished.” 


“Glory be to God!” she murmured, and then pressed her lips tightly 
together, as though by sheer physical force she would prevent another 
word escaping. 

“Extreme Unction,” he began, “is a sacrament whereby, through 
the anointing with holy oil and the prayer of the priest, those in danger 
of death from sickness are given health of soul and sometimes also 
health of body. It is wrong to say Extreme Unction will cause any- 
body’s death. Jesus Christ would not institute a sacrament to kill 
people. To say such a thing of our kind and merciful Saviour is noth- 
ing short of blasphemy’”—Mrs. Deegan crossed herself devoutly—“it 
would be sinful to say this of any sacrament; it is especially wrong 
to say it of Extreme Unction, because Christ instituted Extreme 
Unction expressly to restore health to our soul, and, when it is God’s 
will, to our bodies also. This sacrament may be administered to all 
who are in danger of death from sickness. That is, this sacrament 
may be administered as soon as you can say, ‘The patient will prob- 
ably die from this sickness—The patient is likely to die from this sick- 
ness—There is danger that the patient will die from this sickness.’ 
As soon as you can say this, the sick person may be anointed. It is 
wrong to wait until he is actually dying. It is wrong for three rea- 
sons: First, because you are running the risk of letting him die with- 
out Extreme Unction. Secondly, because you are depriving him of 
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the grace and help of Extreme Unction during the greater part of his 
last illness. Thirdly, because you are destroying his chances of being 
restored to health by Extreme Unction. 

“First, you are running the risk of letting him die without Extreme 
Unction. No one, not even the most skillful physician, can tell at just 
what moment or even what hour a sick person is going to die. If you 
will not call the priest until he is actually dying, he may be dead before 
the priest arrives, as is unfortunately too often the case. Even if there 
is sufficient time, the priest may be absent on some other case and thus 
may be unable to come before the patient dies. Secondly, you deprive 
the patient of the help and grace of Extreme Unction during the 
greater part of his last fatal illness. The moment of death decides 
our lot in eternity. As that decisive moment approaches all the powers 
of hell concentrate for a last violent attack in the hope of gaining pos- 
session of the departing soul. This last attack continues all through 
the last fatal illness. Christ has instituted the Sacrament of Extreme 
Unction precisely to give us strength to resist this attack. If you do 
not have the patient anointed until he is actually dying, you leave him 
during the greater part of his last illness without that help he so sorely 
needs—you leave him to battle alone against the powers of hell. And 
when at last he receives Extreme Unction he may have already become 
so hopelessly entangled in the nets of Satan that it is too late to save 
him. Thirdly, you destroy his chances of being restored to health by 
Extreme Unction. Christ intends that this sacrament should, when 
it is God’s will, restore the sick man to health. But, mark well, it is 
not His intention that the sacrament should work a miracle, but rather 
that it should give supernatural help to the natural causes that are 
working for his cure. You know that when one is sick, there are 
certain natural causes that are working to bring about his death; there 
are certain other natural causes that are working to restore him to 
health. Extreme Unction gives supernatural aid to these latter and 
thus often brings about a cure. Thus, if the sacrament is adminis- 
tered in good time, it often saves the sick man from death; if it is 
postponed until he is actually dying, it will not save him. Now, Mrs. 
Deegan,” he said in conclusion, “I want you to promise me that when- 
ever you can you will encourage the sick to receive Extreme Unction 
as soon as they have a dangerous sickness without waiting until they 
are actually dying.” 
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“Wisha, Father Tim, would you have me tell them that and kill 
them wid fright before their time!” 

“Doctor Reilly’—the Doctor had come in to prescribe for her 
“rheumaticks”—“talk to this woman. Did you ever in all your prac- 
tice, find that one of your Catholic patients was made worse by being 
induced to receive the Last Sacraments?” 

“Never!” replied the Doctor. “On the contrary, in almost every 
case, if the patient is not already too far gone, I find that he rallies and 
reacts more favorably to the remedies I prescribe.” 

“Listen to that!” cried the priest triumphantly. 

“Glory be to God!” said Mrs. Deegan; “shure I couldn’t folly ye 
at all, it’s so hanted I am wid the thought of poor little Mrs. McKav- 
ney and her five motherless childhre.” 





COMMON SENSE AND FAITH 





The conversion of the celebrated English author, Gilbert K. Ches- 
terton, reminds us of his persistent method of applying the test of 
common sense to the objections ordinarily brought by so-called sci- 
entists against the doctrines of our Faith. 

Thus in reference to the doctrine of Original Sin, with a touch of 
common sense, he fairly levels the time-worn but oft-repeated objec- 
tions. Years ago he wrote: 

“The following words are written over the signature of a man 
whose intelligence I respect, and I cannot make head or tail out of 
them : 

“When modern science declared that the cosmic process knew 
nothing of a historical event corresponding to a Fall, but told, on the 
contrary, the story of an incessant rise in the scale of being, it was 
quite plain that the Pauline scheme—I mean the argumentative 
processes of Paul’s scheme of salvation—had lost its very foundation ; 
for was not that foundation the total depravity of the human race in- 
herited from their first parents? * * * But now there was no Fall; 
there was no total depravity, or imminent danger of endless doom; 
and the basis gone, the superstructure followed.’ 

“Tt is written with earnestness and in excellent English,” comments 
Mr. Chesterton; “it must mean something. But what can it mean? 
How could physical science prove that man is not depraved? You 
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do not cut a man open to find his sins. You do not boil him until he 
gives forth the unmistakable green fumes of depravity. How could 
physical science find any traces of a moral Fall? What traces did 
the writer expect to find? Did he expect to find a fossil Eve with 
a fossil apple inside her? Did he suppose that the ages would have 
spared for him a complete skeleton of Adam attached to a slightly 
faded fig-leaf? The whole paragraph which I have quoted is simply 
a series of inconsequent sentences, all quite untrue in themselves and 
all quite irrelevant to each other. 

“Science never said that there could have been no Fall. There 
might have been ten Falls, one on top of the other, and the thing would 
have been quite consistent with everything that we know from physical 
science. Humanity might have grown morally worse for millions of 
centuries, and the thing would in no way have contradicted the prin- 
ciple of Evolution. Men of science (not being raving lunatics) never 
said that there had been ‘an incessant rise in the scale of being’; for 
an incessant rise would mean a rise without any relapse or failure. 
There were certainly some physical Falls; there may have been any 
number of moral Falls. 


“So that, as I have said, I am honestly bewildered as to the mean- 
ing of such passages as this, in which the advanced person writes that 
because geologists know nothing about the Fall, therefore any doc- 
trine of depravity is untrue. Because science has not found something 
which obviously it could not find, therefore something entirely differ- 
ent—the psychological sense of evil—is untrue. 

“You might sum up this writer’s argument abruptly, but accurately, 
in some way like this: ‘We have not dug up the bones of the Arch- 
angel Gabriel, who presumably had none, therefore, little boys left to 
themselves, will not be selfish.’ To me it is all wild and whirling; as if 
aman said: “The plumber can find nothing wrong with our piano; so 
I suppose that my wife does love me.’ ” 


Teach your children the three R’s and leave out the great R, 
RELIGION, and you will produce a fourth R, rascals, and will get a 
nation of devils—Duke of Wellington. 


A well-spent day is a source of pleasure. To be constantly em- 
ployed and never asking, “What shall I do?” is the secret of much 
goodness and happiness. 
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God’s People 
THE PADRE AT WORK 


A MISSIONARY. 


A few weeks ago, one of our Redemptorist Missionaries saw a band 
of Mexicans working on a lonely stretch of the Santa Fe tracks in 
Southern Kansas. Their dark faces, gleaming white teeth, and fiery 
black eyes half concealed beneath their large sombreros gave them the 
appearance of bandits. In fact every one of them had been implicated 
in one way or another in the recent Mexican revolutions and had 
sought safety in the “States” when the Obregon government gained the 
upper hand. Full well did the Missionary know all this, yet he ap- 
proached the man and said in Spanish: 

“T am the Padre (the Father).” 

These men, who a moment before might have been mistaken for 
bandits, bowed respectfully and replied in the soft accents of their 
Southern tongue: 

“Si, Padre (yes, Father), and we—we are your children.” 

The Missionary went on to explain how he and his companion 
were about to open a Spanish mission in the Mexican Railway Camp. 
In the course of the conversation he happened to mention the pro- 
visions which must necessarily be made in order to keep the Blessed 
Sacrament. At the words, “Blessed Sacrament,’ every man in the 
group removed his hat out of reverence for our Sacramental Lord. 
How little we dream, while passing a Mexican Camp, that the inmates 
of these box cars could teach us such beautiful lessons of delicate, tact- 
ful politeness and deep sincere devotion! 

“It goes to show,” I said to the Missionary when he related this 
incident, “that the Faith remains deeply implanted in their hearts— 
though, I suppose, from lack of instruction, their Faith and their super- 
stition are sadly intermingled.” 

“Superstition!” he returned hotly. “Why, I never gave a mission 
in an American parish [and he has given hundreds] where I found less 
superstition than among these Mexicans! It is true they honor the 
Blessed Virgin and the Saints and pious pictures and statues—but they 
honor them in the correct manner, just as the Church teaches we 
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should. They understand perfectly well the position in which every 
creature—no matter how holy—stands in relation to Almighty God.” 

“Pray for our Mexicans,” he writes from another mission. “I love 
this work. They are such splendid people here. Magnificent faith 
and appreciation and generosity !” 

“Our next mission was at Newton,” writes another of the Mission- 
aries. “It was a fine mission. There are about ninety families there, 
most of them living in their so-called camp by the railroad. There 
is a frame church there for them, and between the church and their 
camp is a fine little truck garden which belongs to them. I came to 
Newton on Saturday, leaving my companion to finish the mission at 
Wichita. The Newtonians heard the Missionary was coming, but had 
no idea when. They gathered at the church, about one hundred and 
fifty in number, and waited there from twelve until five P.M. When 
1 arrived, they met me in a grand procession, the girls in white, strew- 
ing flowers, and the boys with red bows fastened to one arm. The 
cross-bearer leading, we went to the church, where I addressed a few 
words to them, praising their beautiful decorations, for the church was 
decorated with all kinds of white and blue paper streamers, banners 
with ‘Vive Maria,’ and so forth. The air was thick with the smell of 
Florida Water—they had thrown it everywhere—and charcoal smoke 
and incense from four large pans. I told them I did not wish to keep 
them long, for they must be hungry after waiting all afternoon, but 
they smilingly replied that they were quite willing to remain there for 
the evening service at half past seven. Though without a priest, every 
evening throughout the month of May they had services consisting of 
numberless hymns, the rosary, other prayers, and a procession in honor 
of the Blessed Virgin. I heard Confessions that night after the ser- 
mon. Next morning a little girl came in to ask me whether it was 
wrong to laugh between Confession and Communion. They are overly 
strict about the way one must conduct himself between Confession and 
Communion. My companion joined me on Monday, and to our sur- 
prise and satisfaction we had over two hundred—as many men as 
women—every morning at six as well as every evening at half past 
seven, * * * Well, Father, I must close. I am sure if I had my 
good pen the scribbling wouldn’t be so bad, but on one of my former 
missions, the day I gave them a sermon on not stealing, some rascal 
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stole my fountain pen while I was in the box.” Thus it seems some 
of the Mexicans are human just like other people! 


The Missionaries who gave me these details belong to the Mexican 
Mission House of Our Lady of Perpetual Help. Address: Route C, 
Box 4, San Antonio, Texas. The Community consists of a band of 
young American Redemptorists. They take care of the Mexicans scat- 
tered over a district of eight or nine thousand square miles in Southern 
Texas. They make their headquarters at their Mission House in San 
Antonio whence they go out through the mesquite brush hunting Mex- 
icans. They found several abandoned churches in the district, which 
they have repaired and where they hold services regularly. In other 
places they have Mass in halls or schoolhouses. In other localities 
they are building new churches. The Church Extension sends them 
some help. The poor Mexicans, who love the Padres, make them 
offerings, out of their poverty, in money or food. An occasional char- 
itable person sees their address and sends them a gift. And so, they 
assure us, they have never yet gone to bed without their supper. 


While doing parish work among the Mexicans in this vast parish, 
they learn the language and customs of the people, and then they go 
out giving missions to the Mexicans in other parts of the country. 
Many of our readers will be surprised to learn that there is a large 
Mexican population in Texas, Oklahoma, Kansas, Colorado, New 
Mexico, Arizona, Nevada, and California, besides a goodly number 
scattered through other states in the Middle West. Surely an exten- 
sive field for missions! The harvest is great, but the laborers are few. 


I had the pleasure of assisting at one of the missions conducted by 
these Fathers in the Wichita Diocese. “Twas a scene never to be for- 
gotten. Preaching and prayer were interspersed by frequent hymns— 
for they love to sing the sweet Spanish melodies taught to their fore- 
fathers by the Padres hundreds of years ago. How beautiful, yet how 
plaintive, to hear the whole congregation join in the soft strains of 
“OQ Maria, Madre mia.” Ah, well it is for you, poor exiles, that you 
know how to call on your heavenly Mother, living here in a foreign 
land, among a strange and unsympathetic people, poverty-stricken, out- 
cast, and despised! 

It was the solemn close of the mission—the Missionary’s farewell. 
Black, brawny men were weeping. The long services ended, they 
would not go home. All lingered in or about the church, sad and 
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silent, until the last Confession was heard and the Missionary departed. 
Poor souls, they had found a friend, and it wrung their hearts to see 
him go! 

While waiting for the Father to finish the Confessions, I saw a 
young woman and her two little boys kneeling side by side. The boys 
had just been to Confession. Mother and sons huddled close together 
and she recited the long prayers after Confession, which she knew by 
heart, and, sentence by sentence, they quietly repeated them after her. 
No wonder God’s Mother up in heaven loves these Mexican mothers! 

I saw another. She had a babe on her arm. She was helping to 
prepare her little son for what was evidently his first Confession. 
When she judged him ready, she led him to the confessional, showed 
him where to kneel and where to talk to the priest through the grate, 
then with a parting admonition, “Now, tell the Padre everything,” she 
retired. I mentioned this occurrence to the Missionaries afterwards. 
They simply smiled. 

“It is the regular thing,” they said, “for these Mexican mothers, 
not only to prepare their children for Confession, but even to examine 
their conscience for them. Sometimes when we ask them whether they 
have committed this or that little fault, they answer, ‘Padre, I don’t 
know; mamma didn’t tell me.’ If a child is very young or backward, 
the mother waits near by until it has finished its accusation, then she 
puts her head inside the curtain and helps it recite its act of Contri- 
tion.” 

When we see with what care these mothers instruct their children, 
we cease to wonder how the Mexican people kept their Faith in deserts 
and wildernesses without priests or churches through hundreds of 
years. And this is the Faith of which American Protestants are trying 
to rob them! We are sure our fair-minded Protestant neighbors will 
condemn the procedure as much as we do ourselves. The Mexicans 
will never make practical and persevering Protestants. The most that 
this proselytism will accomplish is to shake their traditional belief in 
the Catholic Church, to extinguish this one bright ray in their sombre 
lives, and leave them with practically no religious convictions. 

Almost every place where the Fathers gave a mission they found 
the proselytisers at work. They bring presents of clothing and food 
to the poor Mexicans, send automobiles to carry them to civic parades 
and band concerts, and after winning their confidence, lure them to the 
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Protestant meeting house which they hypocritically camouflage with 
pictures of the Blessed Virgin and the Saints. Then, little by little, 
they try to root out of those simple, unsuspecting hearts belief in the 
Catholic Church. They fill the Mexican homes with Protestant books 
and pictures and tracts. 


But in each case, before the mission was over the Mexicans cleaned 
house and removed every shred of Protestant literature. They renewed 
their profession of Faith and solemnly promised to have nothing more 
to do with Protestantism—in some instances they, even marched 
through the town in procession, carrying banners and crosses and re- 


citing the rosary, to show that they were Catholics and nothing but 
Catholics. 


This happened in the few places where missions were given. But 
in how many other places the old conditions remain! In how many 
thousands of Mexican Camps throughout our country the insidious 
Protestant propaganda continues undermining the religious convictions 
of this believing people! A handful of heroic Spanish Padres came 
among the Mexicans, civilized them, converted them, and planted the 
Faith so deeply in their hearts that it has endured for centuries, and 
now that they are at our doors, shall we twenty million Catholics allow 


that Faith to be uprooted and not so much as turn a hand to save them? 
God forbid! 


The immodest man allows his eyes to roam about wheresoever they 
will. Nothing escapes him; he must see and hear and know every- 
thing. He can deny himself nothing. He governs his senses as little 
as his heart; and from the fact that his eyes and ears are always open, 
very much that is dangerous enters therein. He often complains of 
the violence of certain temptations. Is he not himself often the cause 
of them? 


A CHILD’S IDEA OF HEAVEN 





A child brought up in an orphanage received in that institution her 
First Holy Communion. She seemed so strangely happy during the 
whole day that she tried to keep by herself. When she had the op- 
portunity, however, she managed to steal unseen by others up to the 
priest, who was the director of the house, and timidly asked him: 


“Father, isn’t Heaven always a First Communion Sunday?” 
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That Disturbing Element 


ROMANCE IN A REALTY OFFICE 
J. W. Brennan, C. Ss. R. 


The conductor on the Merremac Highlands car waxed eloquent. 
The traffic between St. Louis and the pleasure grourids on the Merre- 
mac River had been light and his labors correspondingly easy. His 
solitary auditor leaned back more comfortably in the last seat, puffed 
vigorously on his cigar and stared out the window in deep abstraction. 
The conductor, encouraged by this attitude of profound attention, 
swung into his peroration. 

“Yes, sir; it is coming. There’s agoin’ to be a war between the 
sexes. This here woman suffrage, and this business of women gettin’ 
into men’s jobs don’t look right. The times have changed. I can see 
it even in the car. I know; I’ve run on this line for ten years and I 
see things. I wouldn’t be surprised to see the day myself, when the 
women will be ruling over everything. Getting off here?” he asked 
regretfully as he saw the man reaching for the signal bell. “Well, so 
long ” 

George Mayfield’s mood as he stepped from the car could hardly 
be called sweet. He paused at the corner for a moment to watch the 
antics of two small boys who were gathering plums in a neighboring 
yard. The lad in the tree was bending a branch with fruit down to his 
partner on the ground. But just as the other would reach up to grasp 
the fruit, the branch was released and the coveted plum left to dangle 
its defiance just beyond the outstretched fingers. George was inter- 
ested; the performance seemed to reenact his own experience and he 
sympathized with the young man beneath. 


A little distance further on Geyer Road, he came upon a workman 
demolishing a large sign. One board, still intact upon the ground, car- 
ried the heading of the advertisement, “Quick Sale Wanted.” Satisfied 
that this was his destination, he entered the grounds and stood for a 
moment near the entrance to examine the estate. It was neat, spacious 
and well arranged and yet there were traces of the owner’s diminished 
interest in its upkeep. The broad lawn extending from the road to 
the cottage was spattered with clusters of fallen leaves; and weeds 
were beginning to appear in the driveway. An imposing frame dwell- 
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ing, somewhat in need of paint, held the center of the picture with a 
garage in convenient proximity. The entire area was shaded by a well 
spaced grove of stately elms and oaks with an occasional pine to fill in. 
Just outside the garage stood a new Hudson. 

“She’s a peach,” remarked the workman, noticing George was 
staring at the house. 

“A plum, I would rather call it,” responded George, a trifle bit- 
terly as he swung on his heel to leave the grounds. 


He had just turned, when a girl came out on the porch, followed 
closely by an elderly couple. She wore her twenty years jauntily; a 
neat little hat devoid of any ornamentation beyond that afforded by 
its shapely lines just met the upturned curls of a mass of bobbed hair. 
The green and white dress flashed here and there as she walked about 
pointing out various objects to the two people with her; but they 
failed to listen. She noticed finally that they were looking at the young 
man leaving near the entrance. 

“Just in time, Martha,” the gentleman remarked to his wife. “I’m 
glad we met you, young lady; otherwise that lad would have snapped 
up the place. At $11,000, I consider it a bargain.” 

“And you are satisfied that it is the place you want?” queried she 
of the bobbed hair. 

“Perfectly. And what is more, I am so satisfied, that as soon as 
the papers are fixed up, I intend to show you a better sign of my ap- 
preciation for the way you managed the deal for us.” 


“T am so glad that you like it,” answered the girl. She did not 
mention that the “Quick Sale Wanted” sign had been broadcasting its 
message for six months. As long as they wanted the place, why men- 
tion it. “Now, I will leave you, as I must be getting back to the office. 
I hear a car coming now.” 

“Let it go,” said the woman; “John and I are going into town, and 
we can take you there in the machine.” 

George Mayfield had just boarded the car when he heard a motor 
behind him. When he noticed that it was a Hudson, he hurried to a 
seat, in the hope of being able to get a view of the occupants. The 
road was not particularly inviting and the driver unusually cautious, 
so the two vehicles ran parallel for over a block and George had ample 
opportunity to see who were the mysterious parties that had won in the 
race for the house. “No use crying about it,” he thought as the Hud- 
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son finally forged ahead and was lost to view; “they simply beat me 
to it—jerked the plum out of my hand.” 

That evening, as his father and he were chatting over their cigars 
after dinner, he told the anecdote of the conductor. 


“Did you swing the deal you were after?” interposed his father. 

“No; they were ripping down the sign when I got there. I had 
the pleasure of seeing the people that bought it.” 

“Tt’s too bad your client insisted on just that place.” | 

“Well, Dad, it’s a case of ‘please omit flowers’ now. By the way, 
when I got back from the place, I heard it was your firm that nego- 
tiated the deal.” 

“Which—the Equitable Trust?’ His son nodded as he lighted a 
fresh cigar. 

“Don’t know who could have done it; Peterson was sick, absent on 
leave.” Then his face clouded and he swung his fist down on the table. 
“By George, that reminds me. I never saw such flippancy in all my 
life.’ And Mr. Mayfield went on to tell his experiences of the day. 
His son recalled the words of the conductor and chuckled. 


About two miles away, the Sullivan family were gathered together 
at their evening meal. There was Mary, who was chief clerk in the 
Safe Deposit Department of the First National Bank; Jack, a steam- 
fitter; Winnie, who worked in the office of the Equitable Trust; and 
Bill, who ordinarily was engaged in studying law, but for the summer 
was also working in an office. Three other younger children were 
using the vacation days to good advantage in ways too numerous to 
mention. At the head of the large table sat Mr. Sullivan, a watchman 
in the Smith and Weston Shoe factory, and opposite him, occupying 
a strategic position behind a huge tea urn, sat his wife. Winnie had 
the floor. 

“Mr. Peterson is sick; has been for over a week, and probably will 
never be back. He has heart trouble and also tuberculosis. So today, 
one of the Vice-presidents called me to his office and began to talk 
about a successor to Peterson. Believe me, he made me mad clear 
through.” All sat up and began to take notice. Bill grinned appre- 
ciatively ; he had had many a tilt with the winsome Winnie. 

“He asked me who I would suggest for a successor to Mr. Peter- 
son. I told him the only one I would suggest was myself.” 

Bill and Jack whistled in unison. “Gee, sister, you’re modest!” 
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commented Bill. Winnie continued without noticing the interruption. 


“Then he said, ‘How about putting another man there; you could 
show him Mr. Peterson’s work.’ And I told him that it took me three 
years of hard work to learn what I know; and I am not going to give 
it to someone else when I ought to have a chance for that job. Then 
he said, ‘Well, that’s all right, but remember, you’re only a woman. 
You will have to be dealing with shrewd men all day, and they will 
get the best of you. The firm cannot stand those losses.’ Then I was 
hot. That ‘Only a woman’ finished me; I didn’t care whether I lost 
my job or not; I made up my mind to fight for that promotion. So 
I said, ‘If I am not good enough for at least a trial in that position, 
then I am no good to continue as assistant, and I am going back to the 
stenographic department.” 


“And what did he say then?” inquired Mary anxiously. She did 
not approve of her sister's belligerent methods. 


“Oh, he kept quiet for a minute or two and then put on the old 
record again about my being ‘only a woman.’ So I told him to give 
me two weeks’ trial, let me have a typist, and then see how I made 
out. By that time it was noon and he called it off. He gave me the 
two weeks and I started with a bang this afternoon. I sold a piece 
of property we had hanging on our hands for six months. You re- 
member, Dad, Bill Wheelwright mentioning that one of his friends 
was interested in getting a piece of property out in the county, one 
of his sons is going to college out there and he wanted to be near him. 
Well, the first thing I did after lunch was to call up Bill, locate his 
friends and make them an offer. They came for me about two o’clock 
and we went out there in their machine. Oh boy! that Hudson is just 
darling! We had :wanted $10,000 for the place, but Bill’s friends had 
offered $11,000, so I let it go at that. After he saw the place, he was 
so tickled with it that he gave me $50 for getting it for him.” 


“Sheer luck, Winnie,” commented Bill. 


“Besides,” added the experienced Mary, “you were so flip with 
that bird in the office, I can see your finish. They will give you a man 
for assistant, then perhaps raise your salary, then the gate for yours. 
‘Cutting down overhead,’ you know.” The rest said nothing; the sub- 
ject was too complicated for most of them, and the rest didn’t care. 
But her father looked pleased; his daughter could stand up for herself 
and that was all he wanted. 
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“By the way, Winnie,” interposed Bill, “what was the old gent’s 
name ?” 

“You mean in the office?” Bill nodded impatiently. “Mayfield— 
he’s a Catholic, too, and a fourth degree Knight of Columbus.” 


“Oh, I know him, then. His son George graduated in ‘Lit’ two 


years ago. A real cake-eater, I tell the world!” And with that the 
subject was dismissed. 


It was not long, however, before Winnie began to feel the respon- 
sibility of her position. Not that the work was much different from 
that which she had been doing right along; but a feeling of uneasiness 
due to the consciousness of being under surveillance increased her 
anxiety. Every day, Mr. Mayfield would appear in her office and in- 
quire about the progress of affairs. She wished he would get a tooth- 
ache or something that might alter or even destroy his annoying smile. 
Finally when an understudy appeared in the office, she became genu- 
inely uneasy. Her work she knew was satisfactory, but Mr. May- 
field’s obsession against women in positions of responsibility would 
die hard, if, indeed, it died at all. She began to make a novena of Holy 
Communions and Visits to the Blessed Sacrament for her success. 


Bill noticed her preoccupation and resolved to provide a little 
relaxation for his sister. A moonlight excursion on the Mississippi 
given by the Alumni of the University provided an appropriate op- 
portunity. It was on this excursion that George Mayfield was sen- 
tenced to escort some friends who were visiting his mother. During 
the course of the evening, he noticed Bill and his sister, and in the 
middle of one of the dances, found himself directly opposite her for 
a moment. He stared for that moment—and had to apologize for 
stepping on his partner’s toes. After a while, he found himself in a 


position to meet Bill, and was introduced to Winnie. Then he had his 
chance. 


“I may be mistaken, Miss Winnie, but I believe I saw you before, 
out in St. Louis County. I was interested in a real estate deal out 


there, and lost by a few minutes. You were with the people who got 


the place ahead of me; or else,” he added as an after thought, “it was 
your double.” 


“Tt was myself, Mr. Mayfield. 


I had just closed that deal with 
those people myself.” 


“And,” added Bill impressively, he was proud of his sister, “she 
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made an extra thousand for her company, and got a bonus of $50 from 
the purchasers. These real estate people have no consciences. They 
get you coming and going.” 

“Suffering wildcats!” muttered George. “That is good.” He 
stood dazed, looking abstractedly at the floor. His partner for the 
next dance gave him a shake. “Wake up, George, are you hypno- 
tized ?” 

“No, just going through the unusual process of thinking. Well, 
Bill, I am glad you gave me the opportunity of meeting your sister. 
And Miss Sullivan, I am able to recognize and appreciate genius in 
business when I see it.” As they turned away for the dance, which 
was just beginning, Bill muttered to his sister, “I wish his father had 
the same sense of appreciation.” Just a. few yards away, George 
rather surprised his partner by remarking with a laugh, “I guess that 
conductor was right after all.” 

The following day was Tuesday of Winnie’s second week of pro- 
bation. Mr. Mayfield had managed to defer his visit till near lunch 
time, and had received a genuinely crisp reception. These visits of 
inspection were putting the girl’s nerves on edge. He went out to 
lunch with the uneasy feeling of having been snubbed, and resolved 
firmly that this would be Winnie's last week on the job and also with 
the company. He met his son going to lunch and they went to the 
restaurant together. While they were walking back leisurely together, 
George’s office being only a few blocks from his father’s, they passed 
St. John’s church. George was watching a taxi driver worm his way 
through a snarl of traffic when he heard his father make an exclama- 
tion. He looked around quickly just in time to see a green and white 
clothed figure disappear within the big gray portals. 

“What’s the excitement, Dad?” he asked. 

“TI guess she is going to pray. Well, she needs prayer for success 
in finding a new job!” 

“Phew, Dad, riled I see. Who is she anyhow?” 

“A girl in our office that thinks she can run the whole company.” 

“Awful!” commented George. “I guess that conductor wasn’t alto- 
gether wrong, at that! Looks as though the first skirmish is well on!” 
His father glanced at him sharply. George was gazing ahead and 
grinning foolishly at some recollection. 


“But, Dad, what’s her name?” 
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“Sullivan, our selling agent pro tem.” 


“What! Billy Sullivan’s sister? I remember now he mentioned 
that she was with your firm. But why the pro tem? Are you going 
to get rid of her?” Mr. Mayfield began to wonder whether his son 
was a victim of moonshine and said so pointedly. 


“T don’t know but what I am,” murmured his son and heir sweetly. 
“But not the kind you have in mind,” he remarked under his breath. 
“Let me tell you something, Dad, that’s the girl that beat me in my 
first big deal, and she did it for your company. Better watch your 
step.” 


Mr. Mayfield checked an impatient remark, and then said, “Oh, 
she’s good at the business and all that; has a fair amount of brains and 
business ability, but she’s too small for the job. After all, it’s a man’s 
position and she is only a woman.” George chuckled aloud. His 
father was relieved when they approached the corner where their ways 
parted. He felt like a poor pitcher on a losing team. As his father 
turned the corner and was lost in the crowd, George slackened his steps 
then turned back toward the church. 


“Just in time,” he thought, as he saw the familiar colors of green 
and white emerging from the stately edifice. He managed to meet the 
girl as if by accident and then, permission being granted, escorted her 
back to her office. From that day on she was never without an escort. 
Meanwhile a new idea was occupying George’s brain. 


Monday of the following week found Winnie back in the office 
but in an expectant mood. At ten o’clock the expectancy was lifted 
when Mr. Mayfield appeared, accompanied by the man whom she had 
noticed about the offices during the preceding few days. 

“Miss Sullivan, meet Mr. Weston. You will instruct him in the 
routine of Mr. Peterson’s position and then resume your former duties 
with, I may add, a raise in salary as a testimonial of appreciation for 
the skill you have shown in keeping up the work since Mr. Peterson’s 
departure.” Winnie was so stunned she could hardly acknowledge the 
introduction. All the speeches of defiance she had rehearsed to herself 
during the past week dissolved into thin air. She felt the tears rush- 
ing to her eyes, but rather than give in to that extent, while Mr. May- 
field was- still talking to the new man, she went past him to the rest 
room, and there put on her hat and left the building. When she 
reached home, she wrote her letter of resignation. Her mother tried 
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to console her, but all she could reply was, ““And I even made a novena, 
mother !”” 

“Never mind, Winnie,” answered her mother in the way that only 
mothers have, ‘when God doesn’t give you what you ask, He gener- 
ally gives you something better.” 

The evening conclave of the Sullivan clan found them unusually 
solemn. They all sympathized with Winnie, although her brother 
Jack was inclined to think it served her right. 

“Say, Ma,” called out little Jim as they were leaving the table, “did 
you give Winnie that letter that came for her this morning?” 

“No. My goodness, it’s a good thing you thought of it. Here, 
Winnie, it looks like a summons to court, it’s so big.” Bill and Jack 
looked at each other, then burst out laughing. 

“That’s a good one, mother ; ‘summons to court’; I’ll bet a hat it is. 
Look at her blush. Come on, Winnie, speak up; what’s the big idea?” 

For a moment, she flushed angrily; then her good nature came to 
the rescue. 

“This, if you please, smarties, is an offer to enter into partnership 
in a real estate business!” The door bell rang, interrupting further 
comment. Bill answered the bell. Those in the room heard loud 
laughing in the hall, followed by the thud of someone slapping some- 
one else on the shoulder, and Bill’s voice exclaiming, “Well, you lucky 
son of a gun!” After which Bill entered with George Mayfield. 

When the usual introductions were completed, George remarked 
to Winnie: ‘Dad received a letter from you by the last mil this even- 
ing; you must have sprinkled pepper in it. I had to clear out of the 
house. However, I warned him.” 

“Does he know of this?” asked Winnie, holding out the letter she 
had just received. 

“T should say not; I did not have time to tell him. I had not told 
him of my plans before, because I feared he might raise your salary 
and spoil everything for me. All’s fair in—well—in business, you 
know. This evening, when I saw how things had turned out, I could 
not even force myself to look sympathetic, and so had to beat a retreat. 
I felt like cheering, but I didn’t have the nerve. Now, if you’re still 
in doubt about the worth of this proposition, come on for a drive and 
I’ll show you some of the ideals I have on hand. Anyone else want 
aride? There’s room for seven.” 
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Nobody felt like going, except Jim, but Bill pushed the youngster 
away before he could say anything; for Bill was gifted with a sixth 
sense. In a couple of hours they were back. While Winnie was tell- 
ing the rest about the wonderful business and its still more wonderful 
opportunities, George held a whispered consultation with Mr. Sullivan 
and his wife. And then Bill was the goat. 

“Is it a go?” he asked when they were seated out on the porch 
enjoying the cool evening breeze. 

Winnie nodded. “Yes, we’re in partnership.” Then the darkness 
kindly hid her blushes. 

“For life!” announced Mr. Sullivan. 

“Believe me,” ejaculated Bill, who had heard the story, “that con- 
ductor was right.” 








Are you fuil of peace? Pray! Prayer will preserve it to you. 
Are you tempted? Pray! Prayer will sustain you. Have you fallen? 
Pray! Prayer will raise you. Are you discouraged? Pray! Prayer 
will reassure and comfort you. 


A MEMORY 
M. E. Bowen. 


O little Chapel hushed and sweet, 
Close to the morning sky, 

Where day by day were wont to meet 
The lowly and the high, 

Those faithful souls who came to kneel 
Before their ’prisoned King, 

With tears of sorrow and of joy, 

To weep, and pray, and sing. 


Your hallowed walls are stripped and bare, 
The candles gleam no more, 

No longer incense sweet and flow’rs 
Waft up their fragrant store, 

And oh, the dearest light of all, 

The little Lamp of Gold 

Is dark—and sends no beck’ning glow 

As in the days of old. 


Yes, we have moved His dwelling place 
To grander tow’rs we own, 

Where sweeping colonnades do grace 
Its spacious length in stone, 

But as we kneel in silence there, 

A mem’ry lingers nigh, 

Of that dear Chapel—hushed and sweet, 
Close to the .norning sky. 
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The Paths of Light 
BISHOP ALFRED A. CURTIS: CONVERT 


Aue. T. ZELLER, C. Ss. R. 


So great was his delight at having at last found his way home that 
this very joy seemed to trouble him: 

“There are only one or two things,” he writes in giving his first 
experiences, “that try to bother me now, and they don’t succeed in the 
least. One is: ‘What right has such a sinner as you to all this blessed- 
ness?’ I answer: I haven’t any right; I don’t even fancy I have. God 
called me just because I was such a sinner that there was no chance at 
all outside the Church Catholic. So now, Satan, take that and be off.” 

GLIMPSES OF THE CHURCH WITHIN. 

Far from being disappointed with what he found in the Church 
once he had entered, he was rather surprised at the beauty of every- 
thing. Thus he, who had lived so long in non-Catholic circles, was now 
astonished at the leavening influence of the Church in the lives of men. 

“Another thing (that tries to bother me) is,” he says, “that one 
feels so utterly contemptible when he sees how good many Catholics 
are without suspecting it. I wonder why the devil don’t tell them they 
are good.” 

“Not one of the Fathers here has any notion that he is good. 
They do great things in such a matter-of-course way, they don’t seem 
to make any effort. They don’t make the first particle of fuss over 
you. They seem to think you have done a wise thing, but at the same 
time, a thing you could not help doing; it was so much the only wise 
thing to be done. They come in to dinner and put you down in the 
place of honor, and put on an apron and serve. But there is no air in 
the way they do it all. . 

“They are all converts from Anglicanism, save one, and he is the 
only one who has any drollery about him. He has found out I like fun, 
and at dinner, when we are not allowed to speak, he sometimes casts 
his eye so comically at me that I could titter if I were not afraid of 
disgracing myself. 

“Father Newman rarely smiles, but he is as far as possible from 
anything approaching moroseness. He all the while sees the tremen- 
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dous things of the invisible world so plainly that there is no place in 
him for mirth.” 
THe LittLe SISTERS OF THE Poor. 

There was another revelation of hidden goodness that astonished 
him still more. He thus describes his feelings on visiting a Home 
for the Aged conducted by the Little Sisters of the Poor: 

“But the Fathers don’t astonish one quite so much as some others. 
I went the other day to see the Little Sisters of the Poor, and I sneaked 
away feeling like a whipped dog. I did not think myself worth even 
a whipping. They had eighty of the most horrible creatures to take 
care of that one could find anywhere. I would not live among the 
dreadful things on any account. It made me miserable just to take one 
look at them. But the Sisters were just radiant with joy. They 
bubbled over with happiness; they evidently like the creatures the 
more, the more horrible they are. They fondled them, petted them, 
just as if they had been nice clean babies, or spic-and-span new angels 
just made, and not having had time to ruffle their feathers. * * * 
The poor seemed almost as happy as the Sisters themselves. I could 
not admire the Sisters very much, because their goodness went too 
clean beyond me. It just puzzled me out and out.” 

It is remarkable that it was something similar that struck one of 
his former parishioners who preceded him into the Church, and who 
in a letter shows that she was forcibly impressed by the life of the 
priests of the Church. 

“T wonder greatly,” wrote she in a letter to Mr. Curtis at the time, 
“that the spectacle of the lives of the priests does not carry greater 
weight with it. Such a life in a single man works wonders, and how 
much greater is the miracle witnessed in a whole class.” And then she 
goes on to tell of some of the work the priests at the Baltimore Cathe- 
dral were doing during Easter week. “Of course,” she concludes, “I 
am not founding my opinion as to the priests’ lives on unusual occur- 
rences like this. It is the insight into everyday cases that impresses 


” 


me. 
THE AFTERMATH. 


In his first fervor, Mr. Curtis wished to make a perfect holocaust 
of his life for the salvation of souls, by entering some austere religious 
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order. But Dr. Newman advised him to return to America and put 
himself at the disposal of the Archbishop of Baltimore. 

This advice he followed. Returning to America in 1872, he spent 
a short vacation with his mother and sister and then entered St. Mary’s 
Seminary to prepare for the priesthood. He was in his forty-second 
year. Here he renewed his friendship with another convert, a former 
penitent of his in the Episcopal Church—the famous poet, John Ban- 
nister Tabb. 

In his younger days, he tells us, he walked many a mile to see some 
Catholics—the first he had ever heard of. He wished to see for him- 
self what Catholics looked like; he had heard and read such shocking 
things about them that he felt quite sure they must differ from other 
folks and prove more exciting and novel than a circus. 

Now he was himself one of them. 

When an Episcopalian clergyman, he had frequently to pass by the 
Seminary and often, he said, the thought came to him, how happy must 
be the inmates behind those walls; but he never dreamed that he him- 
self should some day be numbered amongst them. He always believed 
himself a true priest and hence did not marry. 


Now he was at last to have his aspirations satisfied by his true 
ordination as a priest of the Catholic Church. This grace he received 
on December 19, 1874, at the hands of Most Rev. James Roosevelt 


Bayley, who had himself, like Mr. Curtis, been at one time a minister 
of the Episcopalian denomination. 


THE PRIEST. 


Father Curtis was at once made assistant rector of the Cathedral. 
From the very beginning, says one of his co-laborers, “his conscien- 
tious discharge of even the least of his duties was a continual reproach 
to the rest.” He labored especially for the poor. He arose every 
morning at 4 o'clock, made two hours’ preparation for holy Mass and 
“was always the first to be seen before the Blessed Sacrament when the 
church was opened, while his visit in the afternoon was a revelation 
of absorbed devotion,” says an observer. 

In 1886 he became Bishop of Wilmington. Ten years later he re- 


signed on account of ill health and returned to Baltimore. Referring 
to his coming Cardinal Gibbons said: 
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“I am receiving an Angel into my household, who will dispense 
graces on every side.” At the Cathedral of Baltimore he labored for 
twelve more years before the end came. 

The whole of his episcopal life is well characterized in these words 
of one of his priests: 

“Who could help learning in such a school and with such a 
teacher? He did not command us, but invited. ‘Follow me,’ he seemed 
to say; ‘fear not failure, but let us do our duty,’ and as our leader he 
went on ahead and led the pace. If through weakness we sometimes 
falter, yet, the infection of his example has been contagious, and such 


an impetus has been given us, his priests and people, as shall not soon 
wither away and perish.” 


THE Star oF His Lire. 

Alfred A. Curtis was a convert of the Blessed Sacrament and 
devotion to it was one of his chief characteristics to the end. 

“To see the Bishop say Mass and administer Holy Communion 
was a sight never to be forgotten; his faith, his reverence, his devotion 
were so saint-like as to inspire a sentiment akin to awe.” 

He himself declared: 

“We ought to be able to say after each Mass: this is the best Mass 
I have ever said. I have offered more to God, more for souls this day 
than I have ever done before; more love and more zeal for the con- 
version of souls. I have sacrificed to Him more of my own will.” 
Such a principle, carried out, must make a saint. 

[THe Enp.] 





NOT A LUXURY BUT A NECESSITY 

It is told of Msgr. Lefebvre that, when having been made a Bishop 
in Cochin China, he proclaimed that his very first action would be the 
founding of a Carmelite monastery at Saigon, someone ventured to 
comment upon this by saying: 

“Necessaries ought to precede luxuries in the building up of a 
diocese.” 

The Bishop replied: 

“What you consider a luxury is to me the first necessity of the 


Christian ministry. Ten nuns who pray will help me as much as 
twenty missionaries who preach.” 
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The Mighty Lover 


LETTERS -FROM MARY 
E. L. Mattincty, C. Ss. R. 
Thursday, July 29, 1920. 
DEAR ELINORE: 

Since writing you last, I have waged a fierce battle. The result— 
I have decided very definitely to enter the Convent, if not by next 
January, at least by September, 1921. I am comforted to think that 
I have at last arrived at some definite decision. 

Today while gazing at the window of St. Mary’s, which portrays 
a nun kneeling at the feet of her Lord and about to receive Him, I 
wondered if I was making any progress toward the Holy Life. Then 
it was as if a gentle voice whispered that since I had decided, it was 
but a step more. I have been praying very hard for light. I have 
received it. Now it is strength that I need. I fear I shall find that 
parting and leaving home will be harder than I thought; but I am 
willing to leave all for the sake of Christ. I have been visiting the 
Blessed Sacrament daily and hope that my prayers will bring me 
nearer Him. 

I was at the park last night. I looked into hundreds of faces— 
all of whom were chasing, rushing after pleasure. None looked sat- 
isfied and I thought, “Is there nothing beyond this?” My inner voice 
whispered that if I followed the life that was open to me, I would find 
eternal happiness. May God and Mary help me to persevere in this 
decision of mine. I wonder if I will be trying to elude God’s grace 
if I do not tell Mother on the 15th of next month. I have been think- 
ing of waiting until the 11th of October, wondering if I will be any 
surer ; any more positive of myself by that time. 

I seem to have accomplished so very little this summer, but if I 
choose my state in life I think that I will have solved one of the 
greatest problems that confront one after school days are over. Mine 
are not. If I study to become a nun belonging to an educational order, 
my education and training will have just begun. Sometimes I feel 
and know that I will never be married, and yet I feel no assurance that 
I shall be a Sister. I wonder if I shall die while young. Such morbid 
reflections! Enough of them for one evening. 
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With love and begging for a prayer, 


Mary. 


Tuesday Evening, August 10, 1920. 
Dear ELINORE: 

Tonight I am again in the throes of doubt. Without exaggerating, 
I have been thinking every minute since my last letter to you. Think- 
ing constantly of a vacation. Time after time I have positively settled 
my doubts and then—there is a question in my mind. If I read a par- 
ticularly encouraging article—one that urges timid ones forward and 
usually those articles are so kindly that their writers must be inspired 
by Christ, I am positive that the Religious Life must be mine. If I 
chance to read something that dwells upon the strict qualifications of 
such a life, ] begin to wonder if I am worthy. 

I pray daily—in fact, every prayer I utter is a prayer for light and 
strength. I open my heart to Him every day I visit St. Mary’s. I 
have told Him everything because it is He who will help me and who 
will stand by me in the course I finally take. I say, on the average, 
three rosaries a day, every word of each Hail Mary, a prayer for 
guidance and strength. O God, dearest Sacred Heart of Jesus, Be- 
loved Mary, I long for you; I pine for your love; I want to be your 
child forever. Help me, dear Ones. It is going to be very hard in- 
deed to leave family, home, friends (especially Rita), but I am willing 
to do all for your dear Sakes. Give me the light and the help that I 
so sorely need. 

I heard today that Olga Petrova is related to Mary Doodle 

I heard today that Olga is going to Europe to study music, and 
Madeline will undoubtedly return to school. How different from two 
years ago. How the paths have led apart. Some day far in the future, 
Olga will be a great pianist, my Madeline will be married—and I? 
Will I be a hard-headed practical business woman, a weary school 
teacher, a mother and wife or (sweetest anticipation of all!) a sweet- 
faced kindly nun, contented as far as this world is concerned, but 
striving ceaselessly for one iota of greater glory in heaven? 


Dear Ones, help me in my choice. So much will depend on it. 
Elinore, could I ever aspire to your Holy Order? Is there any hope? 
It is so dark now that I cannot see to write. There is a darkness of 
doubt and struggle in my soul—is there perchance a light breaking 


through? Mary. 
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Wednesday Evening, Sept. 1, 1920. 


ELINORE DEAREST: 


Forgive my silence of weeks. It has been fraught with much. I 
have conquered. In God’s own country under the bluest of skies, I 
have been thinking while with others, while watching others at their 
tasks and while lying abed at night. I did not realize how many waking 
thoughts I had given this subject until Hedwig asked me on my return 
if I had thought of it at all. Then I could truthfully say that I was 


thinking of it always; that it has never left my mind, Elinore; can you 
realize what that means? 


I love our Lord and want to serve Him in the best way possible. 
But am I good enough? Will I persevere? Am I presumptuous when 
I think of being one of His chosen ones? Am I fitted for that life? 
Will I be strong enough to give up the world with its myriad pleasures 
and temptations? The visit to St. Joseph’s Academy and in the Chapel 
of Perpetual Adoration impressed me very much. I am sure I should 
love such a life if only I am fitted for it. Am I self-sacrificing? Would 
I fit well into community life? I think so. 


I am praying harder each day for light. The routine of the busi- 
ness life is so material. I must have a career after I have finished 
school. It will be either teaching or business. And could I devote my 
life to teaching in a better manner than dedicating myself to it? The 
little newspaper article about Katherine O’Brien has encouraged me 
as well as the meager story we learned of Anna Halasey’s courage 
and sacrifice. 


Dear Lord, help me. I have sent for two books and hope to glean 
a bit of knowledge from them. 


On October 11, my 18th birthday, I think I shall tell Mother and 
Father. I must consider the matter carefully and from all angles, and 
then perhaps by next Easter my mind will be fully made up and my 
plans laid. It is a tremendous step. Perhaps you do not realize it. 
I who have had so little Catholic school training have much to learn. 
It is the blood of the Irish ancestors who loved the Faith, that is im- 
pelling me to do this. 


Lovingly and hopefully, 
Mary. 
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Sunday Evening, October 11, 1920. 
DEAR ELINORE: 

Tomorrow I will be eighteen, and I am going to tell Mother and 
Father of my decision to embrace the Religious Life and of my wish 
to do so soon after Christmas. I can definitely trace this desire as be- 
ginning with the Mission last October. It has been my constant 
thought and prayer for four months. I asked Father Aughney about 
it a week ago. He said I should consider the life by all means and 
offered his help in any possible way. 

Now it is the beginning. My conviction is founded on reason, 
good judgment, and attraction to the life. I believe I have done my 
best and am willing to leave the rest to Him. May He guide me! 
Today at Mass, a great light seemed to flood my soul and then a peace 
—such a peace as I only hoped in the life itself. I have begged God 
to let me die before I commit a mortal sin. I believe the life I long 
for is about the only way in which I will ever merit eternal salvation. 
1 am so weak that I tremble lest if I stay in the world, I will lose my 
faith. 

I want to have as a Lover, Him who is omnipotent and all-loving. 
| feel that only He can satisfy the longing of my soul. In His Love 
1 wish to live on earth, even though I endure sufferings and sacrifices. 
Then perhaps in Eternity, I may see Him for just a short while. It 
would repay me a thousand fold I know. 

Tomorrow night I hope to be still nearer to Him. 


When I am nineteen, I hope to be in the Novitiate. Will 1? That 
is the cry of my soul. Mary. 


A Nun 1n HEAVEN 


Day by day, thought for thought as it were, we have followed Mary 
in her quest for her Beloved. She had now almost come upon him— 
she stood almost before the convent door with eager desire and it was 
about to open upon her. But for her, in God’s all-wise and good de- 
signs, there was to be no convent on earth. God answered the ques- 
tion in her last letter. 


Her eighteenth birthday came—she was in the bloom of health and 
youth. A few days after she was stricken with an attack of acute 
appendicitis. An operation was deemed imperative. Neither the skill 
of the doctor, however, nor the tender care of the nurse availed; in a 
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few days she breathed her last. Her soul was knocking at the convent 
doors of heaven. 

The letters we have printed were found, after her death, in a note- 
book in which she had jotted them down. They had never been 
mailed. Through the kindness of her mother they were given to me. 

The Mighty Lover had taken His bride home. 


THE POWER OF UPLIFTED HANDS 





It happened once, thousands of years ago, that while a tribe of 
escaped slaves, untrained in war, poorly armed, and encumbered with 
women, children and flocks, was marching through a granite walled 
valley toward the region selected as its future home, the vanguard 
was suddenly set upon by a fierce band of natives. 

During the bloody battle which ensued, the leader of the wander- 
ing tribe went aside from the field to the summit of a neighboring hill. 

Why? 

To look for reinforcements? Or to forecast the issue of the con- 
flict? Or in order better to direct the movements of his fighting men? 
No. He went merely to stand upon the hilltop, and to beg with out- 
stretched arms for the help of the God of battles. His prayer was 
heard: 

“And when Moses (for the chief was he, and the wandering tribe 
was the people of Israel), lifted up his hands, Israel overcame; but if 
he let them down a little, Amalek overcame. * * * And it came to 
pass that his hands were not weary until sunset, and Israel put Amalek 
and his people to flight by the edge of the sword.” 


Whether we consider the evils of intemperance, greed, prostitu- 
tion, and divorce, or crimes of dishonesty, or acts done in malice or; in 
the heat of passion, whatever particular vice we discover, we have 
forever at hand not only an antidote, but a panacea in the precepts of 


religion. Noman can follow the precepts of religion and be a criminal. 
—Mosby. 


“My Lord!” exclaimed a devout soul, “give me every day a little 
work to occupy my mind; a little suffering to sanctify my spirit; a 
little good to do to comfort my heart.” 
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The Circle of Red 
CHAPTER IV: BUSTER ON HIS OWN 


J. R. Metvin, C. Ss. R. 

Once the strands of rope on his wrist had begun to smoulder from 
the burning cigarette, it took only a few minutes for them to become 
so weakened as to permit a sharp twist from the muscular forearms 
of Buster Ryan to break the bonds which imprisoned his arms. It was 
easy then to unfasten the remaining ropes. Rising to his feet, free, 
so far as fetters were concerned, Buster swung his cramped arms vig- 
orously for a moment and stamped his feet vigorously, though silently, 
to restore circulation. 

No sound was heard from above him and the anarchists had ap- 
parently deserted the building once they had made sure he was help- 
less. 

“A cold-blooded bunch for sure!” thought Buster. “Gee, I’m not 
surprised at the men, but the little girl in black fooled me. She doesn’t 
look like one that would go so deep into cold-blooded murder.” 


Ryan gave little time to musing, however. He felt that, although 
his arms and legs were free, he was by no means at the end of his 
difficulties. True, the boat, moored to the landing, offered a means 
of escape, but he knew not whither the dark underground passage led, 
though he felt sure from what he had heard of such places that its 
egress lay under some warehouse or dock on the East River. 

The door, through which he had been led to what, the Reds had 
planned, was to be his doom, had been locked behind him, as the men 
had left him to his fate. His revolver had been taken away and in 
their hurried search of his person one of the anarchists had coolly 
pocketed his money and watch. All they had left him was a few cents 
in change, his cigarettes and a package of strip matches. 

Creeping stealthily to the door, Buster tried to peer into the room 
beyond. His attempt was in vain because the room was in darkness. 
He tugged with all his strength at the knob but the heavy door refused 
to yield. He crept to the edge of the dock carefully lest he fall into 
the water, and fumbled about till he found the ring which formed the 
fastening to the painter. Following the painter rope as a lead he drew 
the boat to the end of the dock and stepped in. Inside the boat he 
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found oarlocks, oars, a light but strong boathook and even a red and 
green lamp, showing that the boat was used mostly at night. Care- 
fully shielding the precious match with his hand, Buster lit the green 
light and taking the lamp and boathook with him once more repaired to 
the door which barred his exit from the dock. Inserting the end of 
the boathook into a crevice he grasped the hook close to the door and 
tugged with all his strength. The iron of the boathook bent and 
threatened to snap, but the door yielded an inch or two. Removing 
the boathook, Buster reinserted it behind the bar of the lock and a 
quick snap broke the lock and cleared his passage to the rooms above. 


Shielding the glare of light behind his left hand and grasping lamp 
and boathook together in his right, Buster crept along the passage 
which led not only to the rooms above, as he had at first supposed, but 
as he could see from the glare of the arc lights without, opened onto 
a side street. He was tempted to take the shortest way to apparent 
safety—but at the door of the room into which he had first been 
dragged a prisoner, he paused and listened. Hearing no sound, he 
tried the door and finding it locked, wrenched it open by a quick sud- 
den prying with the boathook. 


On entering, he found evidence that the Bolsheviki, once they had 
disposed supposedly of their arch-enemy, Goggin, had left quickly. 
Glasses still containing the dregs of vile whisky and inferior wine lay 
on the table—the odor of cheap tobacco hung heavy in the room. 


The fitful light of the green lamp revealed a long table with sev- 
eral drawers. Buster found these unlocked and unceremoniously 
emptied their contents out upon the table. Playing cards, a few So 
cialistic and radical newspapers, an automatic and three clips of car- 
tridges, a flash light, and several packages of cigarettes were all the 
drawers revealed. In the corner stood a desk whose flimsy lock soon 
yielded to a lusty kick from Buster’s heavy shoe. It was filled with 
papers and drawings. Buster glanced carelessly through some. Others 
he cast aside. One packet sealed caught his eye. He opened it. A 
glance at its contents showed him he was in possession of the secret 
papers of the members of the mysterious “CIRCLE OF RED.” He 
was scanning them eagerly when he heard a key fitted into the lock of 
the street door. 


Stuffing the papers hurriedly into his blouse, Buster seized the lamp 
and blew it out—then blindly, stumbling, but swiftly, he made his way 
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to the corridor and down the passage that led to the dock. When the 
rush of cold air and the stone flagging under his feet told him he had 
reached the water’s edge, he closed the door leading to the rooms above 
and grasping, ready cocked, the automatic which he had seized as he 
had fled from the room—he waited. 

Suddenly the door opened. Concealed behind the door, Buster 
breathlessly awaited developments. To his surprise, not a man—but a 
woman in black, was revealed in the light of a flashlight which the 
newcomer carried. Swiftly she moved to the water’s edge and stooped 
over the spot where Buster had lain, bound hand and foot. Catching 
sight of the loosened fetters she exclaimed aloud sufficiently for Bus- 
ter to hear: “Thank God he escaped!” 

Buster was just about to move towards the mysterious Lady in 
Black when he heard a stealthy step in the corridor behind him. 
Tensely he poised and saw a shadowy form move silently towards the 
woman at the steps. The man leaped forward and seized the woman 
by the wrist. She screamed not loudly but affrightedly, then said in a 
tone of relief, “Oh, it’s you, Jan. I thought at first it was that accursed 
detective. See, he has escaped.” 

“No, not escaped,” said the man fiercely; “it was you who released 
him.” 

“T release him?” exclaimed the woman in a tone of reproach. 
“Why, Jan, how dare you say such a thing? I, the brains of the 
CIRCLE OF RED!” 

“Yes,” said the man, “you have deceived the others—me you can- 
not fool. I have followed you, suspected you—the agreement was we 
were not to return here before morning—yet I find you here—the 
ropes cut—the prisoner gone. But if one spy escaped the worst shall 
die—into the river you go—nothing can save you.” So saying he 
grasped her by the throat and flung her forward into the river. 

Buster, during this heated conversation, moved forward unob- 
served. But he was too late to save the Woman in Black. The angry 
thrust of the anarchist flung her forward into the river. 


As she fell, Buster leaped forward into the darkness, fist clenched 
and upraised. By an agile leap the anarchist, who had heard the rush- 
ing steps behind him, avoided Buster’s rush and closed with him. 
Buster even in the darkness caught a glimpse of a knife blade, as his 
arm was clasped in a grip of steel. Quick as a flash he raised his 
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automatic and brought the butt of it down on the head of his oppo- 
nent. The man groaned, his body relaxed, and fell into the water. 


Drawing hurriedly lest he, too, should fall into the river, Buster lit 
a match. By its glare he saw at his feet the flashlight which the Lady 
in Black had dropped in her scuffle with the anarchist. To his relief 
it was unbroken. By its beams he saw the Lady in Black struggling 
near the edge of the wharf. Running down the steps he grasped her 
by the hand and pulled her to safety. The anarchist was nowhere to 
be seen. 

Buster at least expected a word of thanks from the Lady in Black 
but she uttered not a syllable. Instead, by the glare of the flashlight, 
she silently loosened the painter of the boat and just as silently mo- 
tioned him into it. When he was seated she whispered: “Take the 
first turn to the right—there lies safety,” and pushed the boat out into 
the stream. 

The next instant a shot flashed towards Buster from the revolver 
which she had evidently retained. As she fired she cried, “Hurry, 
comrades, the prisoner is escaping—Jan, traitor that he is, released 
him. The bewildered Buster saw what he had not before noticed— 
four or five of the anarchists were rushing through the door of the 
passage towards the edge of the dock. Again and again the automatic 
of the Lady in Black spoke, but Buster noticed that the shots went 
very wide. Pulling his bewildered senses together he grasped the oars 
and tugged lustily to get out of range before the anarchists opened 
fire. A flashlight revealed his whereabouts to the enemy and several 
bullets whizzed unpleasantly close, but the tiny boat shot forward and 
soon he was beyond the possibility of any flashlight. A shout told him 
that his enemies were leaving the dock evidently in the hope of head- 
ing him off, though the occasional flash of a light told him one or the 
other waited in case that he should return. 

Stopping for a minute he lighted one of his few remaining matches 
and with it lit the red lamp which still remained in the boat. Cover- 
ing this with a piece of canvas he pulled on the oars till a cross current 
pulled him on the right and he discovered by having recourse to the 
light another passage leading away at right angles and guessed it must 
be the turn to the right mentioned by the Lady in Black. 


He found it no longer necessary to pull on the oars as a swift cur- 
rent bore him on his way. Suddenly he saw lights ahead—the passage 
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broadened and he shot out into the river. As he cleared the last few 
feet of the passage he heard running footsteps—a voice called, “There 
he is,”’ and a shot struck the stern of his boat simultaneously with the 
crack of a revolver. 

Buster pulled on the oars for dear life, but soon heard the creak 
of oars in rowlocks behind him. Nearer and nearer they came and 
he had almost given up hope when a glare of light shot thwart his boat 
and a gruff voice ordered him to heave to. Paying no heed to the 
command, Buster redoubled his efforts, but a launch shot alongside his 
boat and as it passed a muscular arm yanked him from the boat into 
the moving launch. 

Buster breathed a prayer thinking his last moments had come, then 
he blinked in amazement. He was looking into the grinning face of 
a policeman behind whom sat his friend and whilom rescuer— 
“Goggin.” 

{To BE CONTINUED] 


A REAL SCIENTIST 





Lord Kelvin asked Liebig, the great chemist: 

“Can a leaf or a flower be formed or even made to grow by chem- 
ical forces?” 

Liebig replied : 

“T would more readily believe that a book on chemistry or botany 
could grow out of dead matter by chemical processes.” 


In a book entitled “From a Surgeon’s Point of View,” Dr. Frank- 
lin H. Martin, Director General of the American College of Surgeons, 
gives an account of a visit which he, in company with Dr. W. Mayo, 
paid to South America, with special reference to the condition of medi- 
cine and surgery in those countries. The two doctors found that the 
hospitals, operating rooms and clinics in Peru, Chili, Argentine and 
Uruguay “are the equal of any representative group in this country,” 
and that the physicians of those lands “have that intuitive clarity of 
thought and facile mastery of technique which we associate and rightly 
with the French and Italian schools.” 


But still some say: Backward South America! Are they ignor- 
ant? 
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Catholic Anecdotes 


NANCE’S MYSTERY 





“Evol si dog!” 

“Queer,” said Nance; “I wonder what it can mean!” 

Nance was a little girl who had been brought up in the slums of 
one of our big cities. She had never been to school, and had learned 
to write by copying the inscriptions from the reverse side of the 
stained-glass window of a church. Day after day she read the in- 
scription, but “Evol si dog” remained one of the great mysteries of 
her childhood. Then one day out of curiosity she entered the church. 
Her attention immediately wandered to the stained-glass window she 
had so often looked at from the outside. Then it had presented opaque 
blocks of glass with the short inscription below, “Evol si dog.” 

As she looked the sun streamed through the windows; the queer 
figures became shining angels, and she made the amazing discovery 
that “Evol si dog” seen from the inside spelled: God is love. She 
sat mystified. Was the world full of things like that, puzzling and 
confused from the outside, and simple and easy from within? So God 
was love. 

It is the same in our daily life. We only see things from the out- 
side, and do not understand God’s ways. But if we would look at 


them from the inside in the light of faith, how different they would 
appear. 


THE GREATEST BOOK 





“How happy you should be,” said a priest one day to the great 
Saint Alphonsus. “Most of your life you have spent writing in de- 
fense of truth. There are your History of Heresies, your long list of 
ascetical writings, your devotional works, and above all, your master- 
piece, the lasting monument to your learning—your Moral Theology— 
which has made you Prince of Moralists.” 

The saint, with bowed head, listened in silence. Veteran mission- 
ary that he was, he knew life, the life of the world; the life of the 
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convent. Turning to the priest, he smilingly shook his head, and taking 
a book from his table, handed it to him with the words: “This is the 
greatest book I have ever written.” The name of that book was: 
“Prayer, the Great Means of Salvation.” 


WHERE THEY GO 





“Mother,” asked a child, “since nothing is ever lost, where do all 
our thoughts go?” 

“To God,” answered the mother, gravely, “who remembers them 
forever.” 

“Forever!” said the child. He bent his head, and drawing closer 
to his mother, murmured, “I am frightened!” 

Which of us has not felt the same? 





HIS LAST PRAYER 





Charles Woeste, the famous Catholic leader in the Belgian Parlia- 
ment, died April 6. His last prayer is recorded as follows: 

“Lord, kindly receive my poor soul in the bosom of your mercy! 

“Blessed art Thou for all the graces and favors bestowed on me; 
and if I did so badly correspond to them, forgive me, O Lord! 

“Blessed art Thou, O Lord, for making me a faithful child of your 
Church; and if I have sown so imperfectly around me the divine seed, 
forgive me, O Lord! 

“Blessed art Thou, O Lord, for the reverses I came across; if I 
have supported them with so little resignation, forgive me, O Lord! 

“Blessed are Thou, O Lord, for the temptations I had to sustain; 
if I have yielded so often, forgive me, O Lord! 

“Blessed art Thou, O Lord, for all the sorrows which came down 
on me; if I have revolted against their strokes, forgive me, O Lord! 

“Blessed are Thou, O Lord, for the desire and ability to work; if 
nevertheless I often gave way to laziness, forgive me, O Lord! 

“Blessed are Thou, O Lord, for making me able to do good and 
serve the Church; if I have been an unworthy servant to so great a 
grace, forgive me, O Lord! 

“Blessed art Thou, O Lord, for making me to face plenty of enmi- 
ties; if I have struggled too often against them, forgive me, O Lord!” 
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| Pointed Paragraphs 





THE HERO’S FACE 





In Terence MacSwiney’s heroic dream, “The Revolutionist,” the 
hero’s sweetheart, in the last scene, standing by the bier of her dead 
lover, says: 

“We must leave him uncovered that everyone may look on his face, 
that men may wish to be like him.” 

This is precisely what the Rosary enables us to do with Our Lord 
and His Blessed Mother. 

Said as it ought to be said, the Rosary uncovers to us the face of 
Our Lord and His life, and enables us to look on his actions, one by 
one, in order to rouse in ourselves a desire to be like Him. 

It uncovers to us, step by step, the life of Our Lady, and enables 
us to look upon her virtues till there grow in us the longing to imi- 
tate her—till she grow into an ideal. 

After the Rosary no other aspiration will spring so naturally to our 
lips as: Jesus make me like Thee; Mary help me to imitate thy vir- 
tues. 

Repeated day by day during this October, the month will be one 
of the happiest and most profitable for you. 





FEED YOUR SOUL 





There are people with whom you would not wish your children to 
associate. Now, if those children not only sought their company, but 
brought them into the house, tried to sneak them into their rooms and 
remained with them in intimate converse for hours at a time, you 
would be horrified and indignant, and with good reason. 

But books are companions in very truth, companions with whom 
we not only brush elbows, but whom we take into the sanctuary of 
our homes, admit into the most intimate confidence, whom we grant 
the freedom not only of our room, but even of our heart and mind. 

Choose your books as carefully, then, as you would your intimate 
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companionship. Be exclusive. Let only the best be your friends. 
Read to profit by the companionship of great men; be satisfied with 
nothing lower. Read the great books. One who knows said: 

“The great books are fatal to low standards, to self-complacency, 
to narrowness and dishonesty of every sort: they appeal to the best 
that is in us, and answer our demand for what is best. They give 
voice to our indistinct thoughts and to the things we are yearning for: 
through them we catch the spirit of the holiest and the wisest men 
that have ever walked this earth. They call forth our deepest needs, 
inspire confidence in ourselves, and impel us to nourish our soul with 
truth, beauty and love. They reveal the charm of a noble and heroic 
life. They kindle a desire for the strength and delights of the good 
and the wise and strengthen our will to strive for goodness and wis- 
dom.” 


Could you ask more of a friend? Will you be satisfied with less? 


A PART OF EDUCATION 





That there is a school of experience, we may admit. That it 
teaches salutary lessons, we may also admit. That those lessons are 
taught by the means of equally salutary “hard knocks,” many of us 
will have to admit and the rest can take their word for it. That those 
lessons are always recognized and learned—well that is another story. 

Experience has dealt the United States a few hard blows in the 
past year or two. There is the disturbing presence of a “Prohibition 
that fails egregiously to prohibit,” there is the wave of bigoted antag- 
onism toward the parochial schools, there is the strike situation fea- 
tured by wrecks, riot and bloodshed, and promising a few additional 
blows in the way of lack of coal and transportation in the cold days 
to come; there is—but why enumerate further. Let us see the lesson. 

Catholic citizen, you were taught “to render to Cesar the things 
that are Cesar’s’”; to render to your government its due allegiance, an 
allegiance that is to go beyond the singing of the Star Spangled Ban- 
ner and the waving of the flag; an allegiance that is to be more sub- 
stantial than that evidenced by wordy demonstrations in the street car, 
the front porch and during the noon-hour at the shop; an allegiance 
that is supposed to see its real fulfillment in the thoughtful, well con- 
sidered scratching of the ballot at the voting polls. As a noted editor 
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said recently, “Falling down teaches babies to walk. Burning their 
fingers teaches them to avoid fire. A sufficient number of hard bumps 
may teach this intellectual nation to VOTE. 

Catholic citizen—let’s see you in line at the polls. 


A LITTLE PRACTICE GOES A LONG WAY 





Joel Chandler Harris, the creator of the inimitable “Bre’r Rabbit” 
stories, was one of the most charming of gentlemen. How he came to 
acquire his genial character may be gleaned from a letter which he 
wrote to his son, who was then attending a convent school. He 
writes: 

“By being as nice and as clever as you know how to be, you can 
always make a good impression anywhere you go. You know how 
your own folks (except me) misunderstand you when you give way 
to your foolish little temper; strangers will misunderstand you even 
worse. My plan has been to conceal my feelings about small and un- 
important matters, and be genial and funny even when I didn’t feel 
like it. A little practice goes a long way. I have got so now that I 
feel genial all the time.” 

This is sound philosophy, for it is common sense. Fret and grum- 
ble and grieve over trifling matters that go wrong, and they become 
mountains; our troubles are as big as we make them. 


WHEN THE WATCH STOPPED 





The watch came forth from the hand of the watch-maker, a thing 
of beauty and efficiency, and with the joy arising from both of these 
qualities guaranteed for five years. And it passed into active service 
as all good watches do. And its owner was proud of it, for it ticked 
off the seconds and minutes and hours with a precision that awakened 
confidence. It was reliable, as all good watches are. 

Then it slipped a few ticks; rheumatism or lumbago or perhaps 
appendicitis had attacked its interior. It lingered on at its duty, slow- 
ing up at times, then endeavoring to atone by a spasmodic return to 
work, Till finally, in a critical moment, when it was consulted on an 
important point depending on the information it was supposed to ren- 
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der, it was mute, useless. It had joined the ranks of decrepit flivvers, 
antiquated machinery, and useless tools. 

The watch-maker was called in to diagnose the trouble. After due 
examination, it was discovered that minute particles of dust had grad- 
ually accumulated in the delicate works. Particle by particle they had 
gathered ; each particle well nigh invisible; but they had gathered nev- 
ertheless as the coral gathers, bit by bit, till in time a mass is formed. 
And these accumulated particles had finally become large and strong 
enough to stop the powerful little springs. And the watch-maker re- 
moved the particles of dust, and poured a few drops of oil on the 
various wheels and springs, and the watch resumed its post of duty, 
and began to fulfill its destiny. 

And in like manner, a man came forth from the hands of the 
Watch-maker, equipped with all that was necessary to have him fulfill 
his destiny—a being of spiritual beauty and joy and efficiency. Till 
one day, when there came the critical moment of decision in a tempta- 
tion, he failed. Then he betook himself to the presence of the Watch- 
maker, and discovered that he had allowed the particles of spiritual 
dust, trivial venial sins, to clog the workings of his conscience and 
weaken the working power of the springs of his will. And having re- 
moved the dust, he went his way, with strength renewed. 

Look out for the dust! 


WONDERS OF THE COMMONPLACE 





It is only too seldom that one comes across even a sentence in cur- 
rent fiction which contains an argument for faith in God. But we saw 
one such passage in a short story the other day: 

“Though as an educated man I knew something of the structure 
of the human eye, it was only now that I recognized the marvel of it. 
The lens, just like a telescope lens; the shutter, called the iris, that 
opens and contracts to regulate the admission of light, the optic nerve 
spread out over the retina to catch all the colors and forms of things, 
the muscles that rotate the ball in every direction, including the muscle 
that actually works through a pulley; and last but not least, the cornea, 
that curved pane of glass. * * * Dear God! that men should be 
so blind before that marvel of marvels, the eye, that triumph of wis- 
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dom, that invention of inventions; that men could deny a Creator, 
living as they did by virtue of His creation!” 

There are wonders in all the commonplace things around us, small 
as they may seem, wonders of Wisdom, Power and Goodness. 


THE RIGHT TERM 





“T know I’m foolish,” remarked a young mother, “but when Johnny 
cries, I just can’t refuse to give him what he wants.” 

“Not foolish, my dear,” observed an elderly lady, whose seven boys 
and girls are now making the world a better place to live in; “not 
foolish, because you really do know better. Perhaps the more correct 
term is ‘cruel.’ ”’ 

Exactly. What we notice and regret most in the youth of our day, 
is their assumed philosophy that a good time is the only thing they 
are living for, their only business in life. And such a spirit grows, 
when from infancy every whim of the child is gratified. 

Sacrifice is absolutely necessary in every truly manly and womanly 
life, in every worth-while existence; it is the scalpel that carves the 
noble character. And sacrifice must be taught from childhood. 





Grace is the sun of the soul. Just as the sun warms and animates 
the earth, so grace warms and animates the soul. We see the handi- 
work of the sun in the tinting of the rose, in the building of the forest, 
in the carpeting of the meadow. We see the handiwork of grace in 
the conversion of the sinner, in the good deeds of the just, in the 
heroic virtues of the saints. 


If we tried to trace back to what led to that act of sin; the thought 
that produced the desire; the circumstance that gave rise to the 
thought, we would often find something almost imperceptible; perhaps 
a word with a double meaning we had heard, a useless explanation 
we had sought out of curiosity, a hasty look, a prayer neglected, work 
left undone. 


A cup of cold water given to one of Christ’s little ones! Yes, even 
. so small a gift as that, but given in God’s name, may be of service, and 
gives you the right to hope for a reward in heaven. 
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Catholic Events 





The establishment of a new Apostolic Delegation for China has 
been announced in Rome. Msgr. Constantini, who is at present Ad- 
ministrator of the Diocese of Fiume, has been named first Apostolic 
Delegate to Pekin. . This is another noteworthy step in the process 
of evangelizing and converting the great republic of China, and organ- 
izing the Church within its borders. 

* * * 

The accusations circulated by the secular news agencies concerning 
exorbitant prices at Oberammergau in connection with the famous 
Passion Play, have been flatly denied, not only by Cardinal Faulhaber, 
Archbishop of Munich; but by numerous tourists, who have just 
returned from Europe. These refutations have been made by non- 
Catholics as well as Catholics. Mr. William Pigott, a prominent 
Catholic of Seattle, Washington, who recently returned home, stated 
that he paid the equivalent of thirty cents for the best seat in the 
theatre at Oberammergau to witness the most tremendous of theatrical 
performances; “and,” he added, “I would gladly have paid thirty 
dollars.” 

* * * 

Rev. Alonzo O. Baldwin, C. M., of Baltimore, who has also re- 
turned from Europe and the Passion Play, has made the following 
statement: “No accusations could be more unfounded. I was at 
Oberammergau two nights. I had a fine commodious room and I ate 
five excellent meals. I had the best seat in the theater. For the two 
nights lodging, for the five meals, and for the ticket I paid five dol- 
lars. 7 ‘ ‘ 

The utterances of American priests and prelates, who have visited 
Ireland during the Summer, indicate their deep disgust at the stand 
taken by Mr. De Valera and his followers. Bishop Turner of Buffalo, 
who was actually in the “War Zone” during the fighting in Limerick, 
has written to The Catholic Union and Times of that city: “No one 
in America can now challenge my right to speak with authority on 
the disturbances in Ireland.” He then declares: “Every dollar con- 
tributed (to the support of the rebellion) is silly, because the cause 
is already lost; and sinful, because the cause is an unrighteous one, 
and cannot be defended on any principle of Catholic morality.” 

* * * 


According to a report forwarded to Rome by the Archivist of the 
St. Louis Province of the Redemptorist Fathers, during the past year 
275 missions and renewals, and 342 retreats and other apostolic exer- 
cises were given by the Fathers of this Province. During the missions 
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259,680 persons approached the Sacrament of Penance. This work 
was in addition to the care of eighteen parishes of which the Fathers 
have charge. In these eighteen parishes, nine of which are of com- 
paratively recent foundation, there were 3,299 Baptisms, 1,246 Mar- 
riages, 931 Funerals; and 392 converts were instructed and received 
into the church. The communions amounted to 1,200,593. There are 
almost 12,000 children attending the parochial schools of these parishes. 
* * * 

Sixty thousand French Catholics took part in the annual pilgrim- 
age of the French nation to the miraculous shrine of Our Lady of 
Lourdes. Several extraordinary cures of unquestionable certainty 
have been reported. These cases were examined by the medical staff 
residing at the Shrine, and their investigations revealed that all traces 
of the former ailments had disappeared. 

* * * 


One of the cures is reported as follows: “Mademoiselle Mar- 
guerite Descamps, thirty-two years old, had suffered ever since 1916 
from tubercular peritonitis. In 1920 abscesses developed along the 
vertebrae. She was brought to Lourdes on August 7 in a state of 
coma. Upon leaving the basin she felt no pain and was able to walk 
alone. The X-ray examination showed that the spinal column was 
healing by the instantaneous binding of the three affected vertebrae.” 

* * * 

According to a letter received in Chicago from a Benedictine in 
London, Rev. Father John O’Connor, who recently received into the 
Church, the noted English writer, Gilbert K. Chesterton, is the original 
of the writer’s two detective stories, “The Innocence of Father Brown” 
and “The Wisdom of Father Brown.” The Father Brown stories 
were written to offset the materialistic viewpoint with which the 
fictitious Sherlock Holmes and Dr. Watson in Conan Doyle’s famous 
detective series approached the detection of crime. Mr. Chesterton 
succeeded in proving that deductions based upon Christian morality 
were quite as effective and far more convincing. 


* * * 

Several large and important Catholic conventions are announced 
for the Autumn months. The eighth annual meeting of the National 
Conference of Catholic Charities was held in Washington, D. C., Sept. 
17-21. Some 2,000 delegates representing every form of Catholic 
Charity and social service attended the sessions, which were held at 
the Catholic University. At the same time the annual meeting of the 
Superior Council of the St. Vincent de Paul Society also took place. 
President Harding sent a special message of appreciation to the Con- 
vention. 400 delegates attended from Philadelphia alone. 

* * * 

During the week of Sept. 24-30 the Archbishops and Bishops of 
the United States met at Washington, D. C., in accordance with the 
late decree approving the organization of the National Catholic Wel- 
fare Council. It is through these meetings that the future activities 
of the Welfare Council will be guided. 
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Archbishop Curley of Baltimore, who reached New York Septem- 
ber 18, thus expressed himself on conditions in Ireland: “I return 
to America broken-hearted by events in Ireland. I am saddened and 
amazed by the realization that men who should be striving with all 
their might to help Ireland to take her place among the nations of the 
world, have taken up arms against her, and are trying to impede her 
progress and humiliate her before the world. De Valera is the most 
despised man in Ireland. I speak frankly and I speak truthfully. 


This is no time to gloss over sins that are being committed against 
Ireland and the Irish people.” 
* * * 


Plans for the fifth biennial convention of the international Federa- 
tion of Catholic Alumnae have been completed by the committee in 
charge. The convention will be held in Louisville, Ky., Oct. 26 to 
Nov. 2. Applications from twenty-four Alumnae associations have 
been received since January, which indicate a healthy growth in this 


movement to unite the Catholic women graduates of our educational 
institutions. 
* * * 


The attendance at the Passion Play at Oberammergau reveals the 
great interest of the entire world in this remarkable religious drama. 
Visitors from practically every nation, including China and Japan, 
have witnessed the performance. It is estimated that up to July 1, 
about 137,000 persons had seen the play, and of these 30,000 remained 
in the village overnight. The United States follows immediately 
after Germany and Bavaria in the number of representatives. The 
figures are: Bavaria, 6,400; other parts of Germany, 8,824; the 
United States, 4,206. : 


* * * 


Reports from all sections of the country show a decided increase 
in the attendance at Catholic Schools and Colleges. New high schools 
have been erected and opened for the Fall session in a number of 
cities. St. Louis has completed the $200,000 Roasti-Kain High School 
opposite the new Cathedral. Seattle has likewise a new Catholic High 
School, to which the students are brought from distant parts of the 
city by free auto busses. Cardinal Dougherty recently officiated at 
the dedication of a new Catholic High School in Philadelphia. In 
the Catholic Girls’ High School of that city there are 1,200 scholars. 

* * * 


Religious orders and seminaries for the secular clergy also report 
notable increases in the number of students. One of the great factors 
promoting vocations is believed to be the Catholic Students’ Mission 
Crusade, which has made such remarkable progress within the past 
year. Perhaps the most striking indication of this increase in students 
for the priesthood and religious life was given in Boston, when early 
in September 75 young men left for the Redemptorist Preparatory 
College at North East, Pa., to begin or continue their studies for 
that order. Fifty-three were from the Mission Church Parish alone. 
This parish is conducted by the Redemptorist Fathers. 
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Liguorian Question Box 





(Address all Questions to “The Liguorian” Oconomowoc, Wis. 
Sign all Questions with name and address) 


What is the proper thing to do at the 
elevation during the Holy Sacrifice of 
the mass: to bow down or to look at 
the sacred host? 

The church has made no set rule 
regulating the conduct of the faithful 
at the elevation; consequently each one 
is left to his own devotion. It seems 
that for many years the practice of 
the faithful in many countries has been 
to bow down in humble adoration 
whilst the host and the chalice were 
elevated by the priest. But in the mid- 

le ages the common practice was to 
look at the host; in fact many people, 
who were not well instructed in their 
religious duties had the mistaken 
notion that it was necessary for them 
to see the host and the chalice to ful- 
fill their obligation of hearing mass on 
Sunday. Though it is not necessary to 
see the host in order to hear mass, it 
is nevertheless advisable to look at the 
host during the elevation, for an in- 
dulgence of seven years and seven 
times forty days is granted to all, who 
look at the sacred host, when it is 
elevated at Mass or when the Blessed 
Sacrament is solemnly exposed and at 
the same time recite the ejaculatory 
prayer: “My Lord and my God.” Be- 
sides a plenary indulgence is granted 
once a week, if this is done daily and 
the sacraments are received. Accord- 
ingly the best thing to do would be to 
combine both: bow, when the priest 
genuflects, look at the host, when it is 
elevated and again bow, when the 
priest genuflects after the elevation. 

What histories are used in the Cath- 
olic schools and high-schools? 

1. For the history of the United 
States, Lawler’s “Essentials of Ameri- 
can History” has been adopted in the 
parochial schools of seven arch dio- 
ceses and thirteen dioceses. It is pub- 
lished by Ginn and Company. 

Sadlier’s History of the United 
States and McMaster’s History of the 
United States are also extensively used. 
The most recent is Prof. McCarthy’s 
History of the United States For Cath- 
olic Schools. 


2. General history. “The Ancient 
World” by the Rev. Francis S. Betten, 
S. J., is being used in many Catholic 
schools to cover the period from the 
earliest times to 800 A. D. The book 
is founded on West’s Ancient World 
and was written with special refer- 
ence to the requirements of Catholic 
schools and colleges. 

To cover the period from 800 A. D. 
to our own times the companion vol- 
ume of the Ancient World is used, 
namely, “The Modern World” by the 
Rev. Francis S. Betten, S. J., and the 
Rev. Alfred Kaufmann, S. J. 

“The Christian Era” in two volumes 
by the Rev. Nicholas A. Weber, Asso- 
ciate Professor of history at the Cath- 
olic University of America will no 
doubt also be introduced into many 
schools. Vol. I. A. D. 1-1517 has al- 
ready been published, and Vol. II. “The 
Christian Era from 1517” will be ready 
in the fall of this year. 

Among the standard histories that 
for many years have held their place 
in the Catholic schools can be men- 
tioned: “Compendium of Ancient and 
Modern History” originally written by 
Martin J. Kerney and enlarged and 
revised in 1909 by Prof. Charles H. 
McCarthy; Fredet’s Ancient and 
Modern Histories; Vuibert’s Ancient 
History. 

Besides these histories there are. also 
other histories adapted to the different 
grades in the schools, written by mem- 
bers of the various religious orders 
for use in the schools in which they 
are teaching. 

What is the difference between a nun 
and a sister? 

In the technical language of the 
canon law a nun is a member of a 
religious community of women, whose 
members take solemn vows and a 
sister is a member of a community, 
whose members take simple vows. 
However in ordinary usage these terms 
are used indiscriminately to signify 
the members of any religious com- 
munity of women. 
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| Some Good Books 








~ Holy Souls Book. Reflections on 


Purgatory. Edited by Rev. F. X. 
Lasance. Published by  Benziger 
Brothers. New York. Price $1.50. 


The Holy Souls Book is a complete 
Prayer Book. It contains a collection 
of prayers for all ordinary devotional 
needs: morning prayers, variots 
methods of assisting at Mass, with the 
full ritual of the Mass for the Dead; 
Confession and Communion devotions; 
prayers for Benediction; Way of the 
Cross; Visits to the Blessed Sacra- 
ment; and a list of indulgenced pray- 
ers. 

Its distinctive feature is that it brings 
a series of interesting and practical re- 
flections on Purgatory and emphasizes 
throughout prayer for our departed. 

A Short Memoir of Terence Mac- 
Swiney. By P. S. O’Hegarty, with a 
Chapter by Daniel Corkery. Published 
by P. J. Kenedy and Sons, New York. 
Price, postpaid, $1. 

Terence MacSwiney is a name that 
brings the glow of enthusiasm to 
youthful cheeks, and makes us all 
prouder to be men. And this little 
book brings Terry MacSwiney back to 
life again—all the more effectively, 
perhaps, because so briefly. 

It is a vivid picture of Terry Mac- 
Swiney, the youth, the man, the writer, 
the patriot, the hero. It is a glimpse 
of Ireland in our day. It is a picture 
of a struggle for freedom, with the 
sad_ differences and disagreements 
which have so often smothered the 
flames of Irish aspirations. 

It is by implication a picture of Eng- 
land that makes one say: no wonder 
Ireland struggles to be free! 

St. Michael’s Almanac, 1923. Pub- 
lished by the Mission Press, Techny, 
Ill. Price, 25¢. 

This is the usual annual almanac 
published by the Fathers of the Society 
of the Divine Word. It offers as usual 
a splendid array of stories, missionary 
accounts, articles of information, music 
and laughs. It is full of pictures that 
are charming in subject and print. 

It will surely be a delight to the chil- 


dren who are happy enough to get it. 
And their elders, I am sure, will not 
fail to glance at it. 

St. Michael’s Kalender, 1923. 

Practically the same as the above in 
German. Price the same. 

The Manna Almanac, The Young 
Folks Delight. 1923. Published by the 
Society of the Divine Savior, St. 
Nazianz, Wisconsin. Price, 20c. 

A good companion for the year. It 
gives all feast, fast and abstinence days 
tells you just when your namesday is 
celebrated, supplies ninety pages of the 
choicest reading matter, with fifty illus- 
trations on almost every topic. The 
title will prove to be true: The young 
folks’ delight. Its distinctive feature is 
that it is the only almanac making de- 
votion to the Blessed Sacrament its 
chief purpose. 

Birth Control. By Halliday G. 
Sutherland, M. D. (Edin.). Published 
by P. J. Kenedy and Sons, New York. 
Price, postpaid, $1.85. 

This is a subject often discussed in 
the newspapers. But the tone of these 
newspaper articles show that the 
writer never took any great pains to 
study the matter seriously, and that 
they, above all, neve: seriously con- 
sidered the consequences of their 
teaching, 

Here, however, we have a physician 
treating the question. He has con- 
sidered every phase of the matter. He 
has studied the facts. He has weighed 
the arguments of the other side. He 
speaks as a doctor. 

We feel confidence in him, for in 
every line he shows that here we have 
scientific, straightforward, sincere, 
well-considered conclusions. He is 
thorough and fair. He is not seeking 
popularity or notoriety. He is seeking 
the truth, the welfare of society, of the 
home, of men and women  <And his 
conclusions may be summed up in one 
sentence: Nature outraged will have 
its revenge, and the God of law and 
nature must punish every infringement 
of His law. 
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Lucid Intervals 





The oldest pupil in the physiology 
class was just at the age when human- 
ity—that is, humanity as embodied in 
girls—was far more interesting to him 
than any other study. So he suddenly 
awoke to alert attention when he heard 
the teacher remark: People who 
drink too much coffee get what is 
known as coffee-heart, and men who 
use too much tobacco get tobacco- 
heart.” 

The oldest pupil frantically waved 
his hand. 

“Well, what is it, Herbert?” the 
teacher asked, pleased by this unusual 
show of interest. 

“What I want to know is this,” Her- 
bert burst out; “if a fellow eats lots 
of sweets will he get a sweetheart?” 


“What is sadder than a man who 
loses his last friend?” 

“A man who works for his board 
and loses his appetite.” 


Hearing her little boy using profane 
language, his mother severely reproved 
him and inquired, “Where did you 
learn to swear like that?” 

“From pa’s shaving, uncle’s golf, 
brother’s flivver, and sister’s parrot,” 
answered the youngster promptly. 


The superintendent of the Sunday 
school was also the village doctor. One 
Sunday he was questioning the school 
on various important points. “Willie,” 
he asked one small boy, “will you tell 
me what we must do in order to get 
to heaven?” 

“We must die,” replied Willie. 

“Very true,” assented the doctor. 
“But tell what we must do before we 
die.” 

“We must get sick,” was Willie’s un- 
expected answer, “and send for you.” 


“Every time I have an argument 
with my wife I enter it in a small 
diary.” 

“Ah—I see. You keep a little scrap- 
book.” 


To a priest came a young woman 
one day, who had an exaggerated_idea 
of her charms and who confessed she 
feared she had a besetting sin. 

“And what is it?” asked the priest, 
kindly. 

“It is this,” she replied, her eyes cast 
down. “Every time I pass a mirror I 
think of my beauty.” 

“Faith, daughter,” said the priest. 
“That’s no sin, no sin at all. Just a 
slight mistake, daughter, just a triflin’ 
error in judgment.” 


“Sir,” said the physician to the very 
fat man, your disease of sleeping with 
your mouth open, is incurable. Your 
skin is too short, so that when you 
shut your eyes your mouth opens.” 


Mrs. Flatbush—Are you wearing 
those pretty suspenders, with flowers 
all over ’em, I gave you for your birth- 
day, Henry? 

Mr. Flatbush—No, dear; I was 
afraid the nail I’m using in place of a 
button would rust ’em. 


“T won’t wash my face!” said Dolly 
defiantly. 

“Naughty, naughty,” reproved Grand- 
mother. “When I was a little girl I 
always washed my face.” 

“Yes, and now look at it!” 


He—“Most girls, I have found, don’t 
appreciate real music.” 

Second He—“Why do you say that?” 

He—‘Well, you may pick beautiful 
strains on a mandolin for an hour, and 
she won’t even look out of the window, 
but just one honk of a horn and—out 
she comes!” 


A district nurse called at a house 
where there was a case of infectious 
disease. 

“Have you a bath in the house?” 
asked the practical visitor. 

“Yes, mum,” was the reply; “but 
thank God we’ve never had to use it!” 


Redemptorist Scholarships 





A scholarship is a fund the interest of which serves for the edu 
cation of a Redemptorist missionary student in perpetuity. 


Those who have given any contribution, great or small, to the 
courses shall have a share in perpetuity in the daily Masses, the daily 
Holy Communions, and daily special prayers that shall be offered up 
by our professed Students for the founders and associate founders 
of Redemptorist Scholarships. It goes without saying that the donors 
are credited with their share of the works performed by these 
students after they have become priests. 





Burse of St. Alphonsus (St. Alphonsus Parish, New Orleans, 


(eietnwnmiidnaes $3,507.46 
Burse of St. Mary (St. Mary’s Parish, New Orleans, La.)... 2,057.27 


Burse of Our Lady of Perpetual Help sete Joseph’s Parish, 
TONG, GOR) soc 5 oie oss eneerews bas wesdneeaseeanbews 492.00 


Burse of Our Lady of Perpetual _ and St. Alphonsus 
COUR: SOE) a ded 6.056 0 88 e edh es Hen Wee end cwdinies sii cuii 1,258.00 


Burse of Our Lady of Perpetual Help (Kansas — Mo.).. 1,507.00 
Burse in Memory of Father Brown (completed)........... 5,000.00 


a & * 


Burse of St. Joseph (Married Ladies, Rock Church, St. Louis) 
$100.00; Burse of St. Cajetan (Single Ladies of Rock Church) 
$185.00; Burse of St. Joseph, $577.00; Burse of St. Francis Assisi, 
$1,007.50; Burse of the Little Flower, $2,439.00; Burse of St. 
Thomas, Apostle, $201.00; Burse of St. Jude, $231.00; Burse of 
St. Rita, $506.00; Burse of St. Anne, $152.00; Burse of St. Gerard, 
$518.00; Burse of the Sacred Heart, $132.00. 

































For every Boy 


ON THE RUN 
By Father Finn, S. J. 
Price, post-paid, $1.10 


FATHER TIM’S TALKS 


By Rev. C. D. McEnni- 
ry, C.Ss.R. 


Vol. I. postpaid $1.10 
Vol. II. postpaid $0.85 
Vol. III postpaid $1.60 
All three for - - $3.50 


THE PARABLE BOOK 


By the Sisters of Notre 
Dame de Namur 


Price, $2.00 


For the Children:— 


THE KING OF THE — 
GOLDEN CITY 

By Mother M. Loyola. 
Price, postpaid, $2.65 





OCONOMOWCC, 





Bonks 
THE IDEAL CHRISTMAS GIFT 





_ _ _ _ _ _ _  __||_|_————E—EEE—_—_—E—__Ea=S==S== 
ORDER AT ONCE FROM 


THE LIGUORIAN 


Box A WISCONSIN 














For the Young 


THE DIVINE STORY 
By C. J. Holland, S. T. D. 
Price, postpaid, 85c. 


For all Girls 


BIRD-A-LEA 
By Clementia, $1.50 


MOSTLY MARY 
By Clementia, $1.00 


THE LIFE AND TIMES 
OF JOHN CARROLL 


By Peter Guilday, Ph. D. 
Price, $5.00 





JOCK, JACK AND 
THE CORPORAL 
By C. C. Martindale, S. J. 


MR. FRANCIS NEWNES 
By C. C. Martindale, S. J. 
Price, each, $1.50 










